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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 



Washington, September 2, 1907. 

Sm: I have the honor to 'submit herewith a report on Trade Con- 
ditions in Australasia, supplementing various preliminary reports 
made on the same subject. 

My investigations, which covered a period of several months, were 
especially directed toward the position occupied by the United 
States in the markets of the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
colony of New Zealand, and the opportunities afforded for closer and 
more profitable trade relations between our manufacturing interests 
and those countries. A careful study of existing conditions leads to 
the conclusion that the conmaerce of Australia and New Zealand is 
capable of enormous expansion in the near future, and that American 
manufacturers may participate in the benefits of that expansion if 
they will defer to the requirements of the market. 

In the appended report may be found information and suggestions 
which, it is believed, will be of use to manufacturers and exporters 
of the United States in their efforts to maintain and develop the 
markets of Australasia. 
Respectfully, 

Harry R. Burrill, 
Special Agent of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

To Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Australasia's growing importance as a market for the manufac- 
tures of the world can not be accurately measured by p\iblished 
statistics showing the commerce of the great ^4sland continent," 
for her industrial and commercial progress is still in its infancy, and 
it is inevitable, because of her limited population, vast area, and 
inadequate water supply, that the development of her splendid 
natural resources, should be, to a regrettable extent, retarded. These 
conditions, however, will imquestionably improve far more rapidly 
in the near future than in the past through the intelligent efforts 
directed toward the solution of the problems of immigration and 
irrigation. 

The Australasian colonies have made haste slowly in the direction 
of increasing population by means of immigration, for they have 
demanded desirable residents, and legislation has been framed with a 
view to admitting those only. By extending government aid to 
intending settlers find spreading broadcast information regarding the 
opportunities existing in the Commonwealth of Australia and New 
Zealand, the governing powers of those colonies now confidently 
expect to overcome the handicap of distance and attract people 
who will prove of substantial benefit in building up the coimtry. 

A growing population means greater production, increased wealth 
per capita, and a corresponding expansion in the consumption of 
manufactured articles, all of which should benefit the United States 
as much, if not more proportionately, as any other competing nation. 

EXTENT OF AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

The Australasian colonies comprise the continent of Australia, the 
adjacent island of Tasmania, and the islands of New Zealand. The 
group was formerly subdivided politically into seven colonies, but 
in January, 1901, the five mainland Stateg and Tasmania became 
the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand retaining its position 
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as a separate colony. The respective areas of the six States and 
New Zealand are as follows : 



state. ' 



New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth of Australia 
New ZeaU^d 

Australasia 



Area. 



Acres. 



198,848,000 
56,245,760 
427,838,080 
578,361,600 
624,588,800 
16,778,000 



1,902,660,240 
66,861,440 



1,969,521,680 



Square miles. 



310,700 
87,884 
668,497 
903,690 
975,920 
26,215 



2,972,906 
104,471 



3,077,377 



The enormous expanse of Australasia may be better comprehended 
when it is understood that the British Empire, exclusive of territories 
under protectorates and spheres of influence, extends over an area 
of 8,856,000 square miles, so that approximately 35 per cent of its 
area lies within the limits of Australia and New Zealand. Australasia 
almost equals the United States or the continent of Europe in size; 
it is more than twenty-six times as large as the United Kingdom, 
more than fifteen times as large as France, and more than half as 
large again as Russia in Europe. Notwithstanding the vast area of 
this great southern continent, the Commonwealth of Australia now 
has a population but little in excess of that of New York City, while 
the population of New Zealand is less than 1,000,000, including 
approximately 50,000 Maoris. It is true that the interior of Australia, 
which is described as depressed and for the most, part arid, presents 
apparently insurmountable obstacles to occupation for grazing, agri- 
cultural, or other purposes calculated to encourage settlement, but it 
still has territory of sufficient size and productiveness, if properly 
handled, to accommodate a population of ten times or more the 
present number and support it comfortably. Bearing these facts in 
mind, it is certainly fair to assume, with the practical and satisfactory 
solution of the problems of immigration and irrigation, both of which 
are now commanding the careful attention of the Coioamonwealth and 
various State governments, that the future of the * island continent" 
is assured, and her commerce with the manufacturing countries of the 
world, now attractively large, is certain to attain far more gratifying 
proportions. 

EXPANDING MARKETS — INCREASING FOREIGN TRADE. 

Succeeding ^'good years" following a protracted and disastrous 
drought have largely expanded the markets of Australia, her wealth 
per capita has increased, her purchasing power is greater, and her 
prosperity is far more substantial. For these reasons the Common- 
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wealth has become a common ground of commercial activity among 
representatives of exporting nations in keen competition for their 
share of the market. 

In proportion, to her population, AustraUa's over-sea trade is per- 
haps as large as that of any country in the world. This e;xpansion, 
as disclosed by a review of the statistics for 1906, prepared by the 
Department of Trade and Customs, would appear abnormal if it 
were not explained thSt the values of several of the articles exported 
were unusually high and the season exceptionally bountiful. 

The total increase in imports over 1905 was $30,000,000 in round 
numbers, or approximately 17 per cent, and in merchandise alone a 
gain of over $25,000,000, or about 15 per cent, was indicated. The 
following figures show the approximate value of merchandise and 
specie imported into Australia for the years 1904, 1905, and 1906: 



Imports. 



1904. 



1905. 



1906. 



Merchandise 

Specie and bullion. 



$178,000,000 
6,000,000 



$180,000,000 
7,000,000 



$207,000,000 
11,000,000 



For the same period the exports to over-sea countries, which in- 
clude New Zealand, of goods of Australian origin only, were as 
follows: 



Exports. 



1904. 




1906. 



Merchandise .• i $195,000,000 

Specie and bullion i 75,000,000 



$218,000,000 
45,000,000 



$248,000,000 
75,000,000 



A BECQRD TEAR — TRADE DIVERSION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The gross total for 1906 is the greatest ever recorded, being nearly 
23 per cent more than that of 1905. Of the gain in produce, etc., other 
than gold, more than $30,000,000 was contributed by ores, wheat, 
wool, and butter, while skins also figured extensively in the increase. 
It is admitted that the high values of wool and metals were important 
factors in the trade expansion of 1906, but the increase in the quan- 
tities produced must not be overlooked when weighing the causes 
of Australia's prosperity for last year. 

The United Kingdom, although still the greatest factor in the 
trade of the Commonwealth, has diminished in importance both 
actually and relatively. In recent years the figures indicate a re- 
markable diversion of commerce from the motherland to foreign 
coimtries, and in this diange the United States has profited. Over 
one-third of all goods now imported into Australia may be said to 
be of non-British origin, and the chief factor in bringing about this 
condition has been the establishment of rapid and direct conimunicft-^ 
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tion between the United States, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Japan, and the Commonwealth. Twenty years ago it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain goods direct from the eastern seaboard of 
the United States or the Continent of Europe, but now the schedules 
call for sailings every two, three, or four weeks. 

RAILROAD LINES CONTROLLED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

The railways of Australasia are, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions, under the control of the government. In Australia the own- 
ership is vested in the various States, but in New Zealand the cen- 
tral government operates the various lines of the colony. The 
greater part of the public debt of the Australian Commonwealth and 
of New Zealand has been contracted for railway purposes, and for 
this reason the railroads, rolling stock, and equipment constitute the 
chief national asset. 

As a national enterprise the operation of the railways of Australia 
was, until 1905, a financial failure, showing a discouraging annual 
deficit, but for the year ended June 30, 1906, a surplus of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 was indicated. While this was largely due, it is 
explained, to the wonderful prosperity of the country resulting from 
a series of '^good years," it is noife the less gratifying to the sup- 
porters of government ownership, establishing, as they declare, that 
the system is now on a permanent paying basis. The New Zealand 
returns for the year ended March 31, 1906, show a deficit of approxi- 
mately $1,100,000, as against $900,000 in 1905 and $500,000 in 1904. 
• Throughout Australasia opinions differ \^ddely as to whether the 
pubhc is benefited through the operations of the railways by the 
State. Much may be said on both sides of the question, for, in the 
development of a vast country like AustraUa, railway construction 
ia\Si highly important factor, and it is not improbable that private 
enterprise would have hesitated to invest capital in the doubtful 
project of opening up unprofitable territory. This the government 
did, although several of the lines, especially in Queensland, South 
Australia, and Western Australia, run through vast districts in which 
little in the way of permanent settlement has been effected, entaiUng 
a constantly recurring annual operating loss. 

Complaints are made in Western Australia, however, that the gov- 
ernment has delayed a projected railway into a rich and partially 
developed mining district for four years or more, at the same time 
refusing to permit its construction by private capital. 

The supporters of govemment-oKvned railways insist that the 
public is benefited for the reason that the profits indirectly revert to 
the people. In reply to this it is declared that the staff is approx- 
imately 40 per cent more expensive, to maintain thajci that of a 
private corporation, and that, moreover, as a rule, there is no profit. 
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VICTORIA. 
COMMEBGIAL IMPORTANCE OF COMMONWEALTH'S SMALLEST STATE. 

The State of Victoria, of which Melbourne is the capital and port 
of entry, is the smallest in area of any of the States of the Common- 
wealth, but its importance can not be measured by its size. Mel- 
bourne is the capital, of the Commonwealth and also of the State of 
Victoria. The sentiment of the State is strongly in favor of pro- 
tection, for within its boundaries may be found a greater number of 
manufacturing industries than in any other State, and possibly than 
in all the other States combined. Among its pubUc men a?:e several 
of the ablest advocates of a protective tariff to.be found in the Com- 
monwealth. 

The railways,, telegraph Unes, etc., are under the control of the 
government, and, so far as a fair return on the money invested in 
their equipment and operation is concerned, the showing is regarded 
as satisfactory. The development of the great natural resources of 
the State, aided materially by the opening up of lines of communica- 
tion to the seaboard, has steadily increased the prosperity of Victoria 
imtil it is noW one of the richest and most populous States in the 
Commonwealth. 

GROWTH OF FOREIGN TRADE. 

The commercial progress of Victoria can be more readily under-, 
stood by a comparison of the latest official figures for the years 1901 
to 1905. The returns for 1906, according to statistical authorities, 
will compare favorably with those of the preceding year. The fol- 
lowing table, roughly estimated in dollars and cents, shows the total 
value of Victoria's imports and exports and their value per head of 
population for 1901 to 1905, inclusive: 



Year. 



1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Total. 



195,000,000 

90,000,000 

89,000,000 

100,000,000 

109,000,000 



Per capita. 



Total. 



Per capita. 



178.50 
76.50 
73.75 
83.00 
91.00 



193,000,000 

90,000,000 

98,000,000 

122,000,000 

113,000,000 



$77.50 
75.25 
81.50 

101.00 
93.75 



From this compilation it will be seen that the trade of 1905 ex- 
ceeded that of 1904 and that it also showed a gratifying increase 
over that of the preceding three years. Compared with 1904, there 
was an increase in imports equivalent to approximately $9 per head 
of the population, but a decrease in exports estimated at $7.25 per 
head, owing to decreased shipments of gold coin and bullion. 
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HOW THE TRADE IS DISTRIBUTED. 

The comparison of the imports to and exports from Victoria shows, 
according to the government statistician, that the proportion of the 
imports coining from the United Kingdom into the State was 38 per 
cent in 1901 and 1902, 33 per cent in 1903, 36 per cent in 1904, and 33 
per cent in 1905. The percentages of average contributions for the 
five years to Victorian imports by other coimtries were : United States, 
8 per cent; Germany, 4J; New Zealand, 4J; India and Ceylon, 3 J; 
Belgium, 1; all others, 7 J per cent. 

Of the total exports the proportion sent to the United Kingdom 
was 29 per cent in 1901, 19 in 1902, 17 in 1903, 33 in 1904 and 1905. 
India and Ceylon took 4J per cent in 1901, 7 in 1902, 18 in 1903, 
Hi in 1904, 4 in 1905. South Africa shows a corresponding decrease 
in the five years, taking 21 per cent in 1901, 15J in 1902, 6 in 1903^ 
4 in 1904 and 1905. On the average for the five years the United 
States took about 1 J per cent of the Victorian exports; Germany, 3; 
New Zealand, 2J;. Belgium, 2; France, 5, and all other countries, 
3 per cent. The imports from Australian States averaged approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of the total, and they took about S8 per cent of 
the total exports. 

British countries contributed 80 per cent of the total imports in 
1901 and 1902, 76 in 1903, 81i in 1904, 85 m 1905, and took 87i 
per cent of the total exports in 1901, 89 in 1902, 87J in 1903, 85 in 
1904, 83 in 1905. In each of the five years exports were of greater 
value than imports in the trade with India and Ceylon, South Africa, 
Belgium, and France; but with the United States, Germany, and 
New Zealand the value of imports was greater than that of exports. 
In 1904 there was an excess of exports, but in the other four years 
an excess of imports in trade with the United Kingdom. In inter- 
change with the other Australian States there was an excess of exports 
in 1902, 1903, and 1904. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES, GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 

In the five years under review, and leaving British countries out of 
consideration, the greatest trade of Victoria was with the United 
States. It amounted in 1905 to nearly $10,000,000, of which almost 
$7,500,000 represented imports. As compared with the year 1901, 
this trade increased approximately $590,000, but its proportion to 
the total trade diminished from about 5 per cent to 4 per cent. 

The total trade with Germany in 1901 was approximately $5,750,- 
000, and in 1905, $7,300,000, or about 3 per cent of the total in 1901 
and 4 per cent of the total in 1905. The imports and exports for 1904 
were nearly equal, but in 1905 the exports showed a considerable 
decline. 

The principal trade of Victoria with France is in exports, which in 
1905 amoimtod to approximately $7,500^000 as against imports valued 
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at $600,000. The increase in the total trade in the five years is 
estimated at $4,350,000. The proportion of the total importation 
in 1901 was 2 per cent and in 1905 nearly 4 per cent. 

PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND COAL — OTHER RESOURCES. 

Next to Western Australia, Victoria produced more gold in 1905 
than any other State of the Commonwealth. The total v^lue of the 
gold taken from Victoria fields since the first discovery in 1851 
exceeds by approximately $1,000,000,000 that of Western Australia, 
her nearest competitor. According to the report of the Minister for 
Mines and Forests, the yield of gold, in Victoria for 1905 amounted to 
810,050 gross ounces, or 747,166 fine ounces, representing a value of 
approximately $15,90(),000. The total output since the first discovery 
to the end of 1905 amounted to 68,367,403 gross ounces, with an esti^ 
mated value of $1,370,000,000. Of the several mining districts in the 
. State, Bendigo holds the first position with a yield of 212,465 ounces. 
Ballarat is next with 145,331 ounces; then follows Beechworth with 
133,587 ounces; Castlemaine, 90,205 oimces; Maryborough, 85,768 
ounces; Gippsland, 73,633 ounces; Ararat and Stawell, 23,651 
ounces. 

In addition to this gratifying showing of the gold fields, there were 
over 155,000 tons of coal mined in 1905, valued at approximately 
$400,000 at the mines. The output showed an increase of about 
^ 33,000 tons, as compared with the quantity produced in 1904, and 
for 1906 the authorities estimate that the output showed a still 
greater increase. 

In mining, agricultural, dairying, manufacturing, pastoral, and 
various other important industries, Victoria occupies an enviable 
position among the States of the Commonwealth, and, what is more 
gratifying still, her prosperity may be said to be steadily increasing. 
With her wealth, natural resources and resourcefulness, her com- 
merce, keen business instinct, and devotion to the welfare of the 
Commonwealth, Victoria should stand out conspicuously in the 
future development of Australia. 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 
RICHNESS OF MINERAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND PASTORAL RESOURCES. 

New South Wales is the mother State of the Australian Common- 
wealth and is regarded as perhaps the richest of all the States in 
mineral, agricultural, and pastoral wealth. It lies between Victoria 
on the south and Queensland on the north and stretches westward 
and inland 700 miles to the eastern border of ^outh Australia. Cov- 
ering an area of 310,700 square miles, with splendid natural resources. 
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developed and undeveloped, New South Wales, aided by immigra- 
tion and irrigation, has a bright and attractive future. Its population 
is estimated at only 1,600,000, bul intelligent and well-directed 
efforts are Ibeing made by the State government to encourage immi- 
gration of a desirable kind. 

Sydney, the capital, is a progressive, up-to-date city, strong finan- 
cially, and offering excellent opportunities 'for export and import 
business. Possessing one of the finest harbors in the world, Sydney 
was the southern terminus of the American and Australian steam- 
ship line from San Francisco, and is the southern terminus of the 
Canadian-Australian line from Vancouver. It is, in consequence, 
the natural point of shipment from the Pacific coast for distribution 
throughout the Commonwealth. Sydney is also the terminus of the 
Peninsula and Oriental Steamship Line and is a port of call for about 
every vessel visiting Australian waters. 

GRATIFYING COMMERCIAL EXPANSION — AMERICAN IMPORTS. 

The commerce of New South Wales in recent years has shown a 
gratifying annual expansion, in which the United States has partici- 
pated satisfactorily. For the nine months ended October 31, 1906, 
the imports of over-sea produce into the State amounted to appioxi- 
mately $75,000,000, while the total importations for that period, 
which include Australian produce, amounted to $130,000,000 in 
roimd numbers. In this trade American manufacturers were repre- 
sented in boots and shoes, drugs and chemicals, fruits, furniture, 
agricultural implements, iron and steel, machines and machinery, 
metal manufactures, kerosene oil, timber, tobacco, cigars, etc., and 
to a lesser extent in apparel, piece goods, hats, and caps. The 
exports of Australian produce from New South Wales for the same 
period amoimted to approximately $110,000,000. 

Complete returns showing the trade of New South Wales with 
other countries in 1905 are approximately as follows: • . 



Country. 



United States 

Australian States and 
other British posses- 
sions 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 



Imports 
from. 


£xports to. 


$8,000,000 

100,000,000 

43,000,000 

4,300,000 

700,000 

1,100,000 


13,000,000 

75,000,000 
60,000,000 
14,000,000 J 
17,500,000 
9,000,000 



Country. 



Japan 

China 

South Sea Islands 

Italy 

Philippine Islands 

New Caledonia 

Other countries . . . 



Imports 
from. 



$750,000 
140,000 
600, OCO 
350,000 
135, OCO 
90,000 
900,000 



Exports to. 



$1,900,000 
1,600,000 
700,000 
800,000 
900,000 
650,000 

3,500,000 



From the figures in hand the authorities of New South Wales esti- 
mate that the commerce for 1906 showed a substantial increase over 
that of the preceding year. 

The products for which New South Wales requires a foreign market 
are wool, wheat, butter, coal, meat, skins and hides, tallow, timber, 
and wine, and this hst might be materially increased by a more com- 
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prehensive adaptation of the scientific principles of agriculture and 
by a more rapid development of latent resources. The export of 
wool is by far the most important item, and a large proportion of it 
goes to the British market. France, Germany, and Belgium are 
also heavy purchasers, while the United States has more recently 
entered the market. From July 1 to December 31, 1905, there were 
428,797 bales of wool sold on the Sydney market. The quantity 
sold for the same period in 1906 amounted to 368,270 bales, a differ- 
ence of 60,727 bales in favor of 1905. This decrease was, however, 
only temporary, because of the lateness of the season. 

FARMING, DAIRYING, AND FROZEN-MEAT INDUSTRIES. 

The value of the principal crops raised in 1906, according to the 
Bureau of Statistics, aggregated $33,500,000 approximately as 
against $27,000,000 for 1905 and $40,000,000 for 1904, which was 
the record year. The butter trade has made great progress in the 
last twelve years, and it will compare favorably with any other local 
industry by which the wealth of the State is increased. In 1895 the 
value of the butter exported to Great Britain, South Africa, and 
other countries was approximately $250,000. In 1905 it amounted 
to about $4,000,000, while in 1906 it was over $5,000,000. 

A profitable and permanent industry has been built up in the 
exportation of frozen meats. In 1904 there were exported from 
New South Wales 34,500 quarters of frozen or chilled beef and 
570,934 carcasses of mutton, of a total value of $1,450,000. , There 
were also exported 8,136,873 poimds of preserved meat, valued at 
approximately $675,000. In addition to this there has in recent 
years developed a considerable trade in frozen rabbits and hares. 
From January to October, 1906, inclusive, there were exported 
3,285,641 pounds of beef, valued at $180,000; 34,453,845 pounds 
of mutton and lamb, valued at $1,785,000; 5,040,030 pairs of rabbits 
and hares, valued at $1,165,000, and 3,843,940 pounds of preserved 
meat, valued at $375,000. These figures indicate a substantial 
increase over the returns for 1904. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE COAL TRADE. 

Coal," foiind in such great abundance, forms another important 
item in the export trade of New South Wales. The principal mines 
are located at or near Newcastle, and the trade of that port increased 
in a marked degree last year. The figures supplied by the cus- 
toms authorities show that more than 500,000 tons of coal were 
exported in excess of 1905, making an increase in value of over 
$1,000,000. The exports for 1905 from Newcastle to destinations 
beyond New South Wales amounted to 3,975,655 tons, but, includ- 
ing the coal sent to Sydney and in steamers' bunkers, the exports 
exceeded 4,000,000 tons. Victoria was first as a consumer of northern 
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coal, taking 817,717 tons. Of foreign countries, Chile took the largest 
amount, 556,484 tons, and then, in order, the Philippines, Straits 
Settlements, Peru, United States, Hongkong, Mexico, Java, and India. 
The northern collieries, for which Newcastle is the port, produce 
approximately 70 per cent of the coal mined in the State, and this 
industry in itself would insure the prosperity of that port. It, is, 
however, not by any means dependent on the coal traffic alone, for 
wool, frozen meat, agricultural, dairy, and pastoral products from 
the north and northwesjiem districts are shipped in quantities from 
Newcastle. With the opening up of the land and closer settlement 
of the coimtry in that section of the State the future promises largely 
increased commercial activity. 

DIVERSITY AND VALUE OF MINERAL WEALTH. 

< 

There are probably few countries in the world which have been 
endowed with such a diversity of mineral wealth in proportion to 
area as the State of New S>outh Wales. The total value of all metals 
and minerals produced prior to December 31, 1905, was approxi- 
mately $820,000,000. The value of minerals raised in 1905 was 
$35,000,000 in round numbers, a net increase of approximately 
$3,500,000 over the preceding year. The largest individual increase 
came under the heading of ''silver-lead.^' The Broken Hill mines 
have already established an enviable reputation for their production 
of lead, and, according to the Department of Mines, it is probable 
that these mines will take a prominent position among the world's 
greatest producers of spelter (zinc). The Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company has a plant for the production of spelt-er, and in addition 
it maintains an extensive output of zinc concentrates. 

The high prices touched by copper, tin, lead, and silver in 1906 
have greatly stimulated the mining industry, and it is believed that 
the official figures of the Department of Mines for last year will show 
another record output. . The gold yield for the first nine months of 
1906 was 195,885 fine ounces, valued at approximately $4,160,000, 
as against 189,288 fine ounces, valued at $4,000,000 in round num- 
bers for 1905. This shows an increase of 6,597 fine ounces, equiva^- 
lent approximately to $140,000. In the Broken Hill mines Oregon 
pine is extensively used, and the prospects for the continuance of 
this exceptionally fine trade are good. 



QUEENSLAND. 
CLIMATE AND NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE STATE. 

The State of Queensland occupies the northeastern part of the 
continent of Australia and comprises a territory of 668,497 square 
miles. This vast area, extending as it does for 1,300 miles from 
north to south and 900 miles from east to west, includes great varie- 
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ties of soil and climate, which naturally give origin to products of 
both the Temperate and Torrid zones. The physical features of 
southern Queensland are quite similar to those of New South Wales, 
its neighbor on the south. Near the coast line may be found short 
rivers, the centers of fertile valleys separated by ranges more or less 
elevated but rarely of sufficient height to aspire to the dignity of 
mountains. 

The more important rivers find their source in the Great Dividing 
Range, a moimtain chain extending practically the entire length of 
the State. The extensive territory west of this range was for many 
years regarded as unsuitable for agricultural purposes, but this 
theory has been exploded and a gratifying developmeixjt has taken 
place. " South and central Queensland suffer from an irregular and 
generally inadequate supply of surface water, but in this respect they 
diifer but little from the larger part of the continent, and here, as 
elsewhere, a comprehensive system of irrigation seems indispensable. 
Northern Queensland is more highly favored, both in the quality 
of its soil and the regularity of its rainfall, but the climatic conditions 
of that territory are not such as to induce permanent white settle- 
ment. 

SLOW GROWTH OF POPULATION. 

The population of Queensland has grown altogether too slowly for 
the proper development of the fine natural resources of the State, as 
there are now within its borders only §00,000 persons, in round num- 
bers. This may in part be accounted for by the stringent immigra- 
tion laws, rigidly enforced, which conform to a demand universally 
found throughout the Commonwealth for a '^White AustraUa,'' or 
"Australia for the Australians. '^ Queenslanders still adhere strictly 
to this principle, but it is evident that they are beginning to reaUze 
the necessity of "more Australians for Australia,'' to paraphrase the 
popular poUtical cry, as they are making energetic and apparently 
successful efforts to secure desirable settlers. Government assist- 
ance is freely extended to deserving immigrants, both before and 
after their arrival, but this policy is in no way intended as an 
encouragement to paupers or other undesirable aliens. Like New 
South Wales, but to a somewhat lesser extent, the government of 
Queensland is advertising the resources of the State and in this way 
directing attention to its advantages as a home for the permanent 
settler. A study of the products and commerce of Queensland, 
even under the somewhat discouraging conditions now existing, 
indicates the splendid possibilities opening up under a largely 
increased population and intelligently directed efforts toward secur- 
ing an adequate water supply. 

24040—08 3 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS — TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

A fairly accurate idea of the trade of Queensland can be formed 
through an examination of the statistics showing, in classified order, 
the value of the imports for the calendar year 1905. The value of 
merchandise imported was $30,000,000 in round numbers. In addi- 
tion the bulhon and specie imported aggregated approximately 
$2,500,000. The principal articles imported and their value are 
given in the following table : 



Articles. 



Value. 



Arms, ammunition, etc. ..>... 
Bags, sacks, cords, and twine 

Chemicals, drugs, etc 

Flour and other breadstuffs. 

Fruit (green) , seeds, etc 

Furniture , etc 

Groceries, provisions, etc 

Haberdashery 

Jewelry, clocks, watches, etc. . 
Live stock 



$494,554 

786,943 

1,014,300 

1,589,725 

705,682 

679,763 

2,805,518 

2,639,307 

326,757 

1,668,806 



Articles. 



I-icathers and manufactures of: 

Boots and shoes 

All other 

Machinery, hardware, etc 

Oil, all kinds 

Papers, 4)ooks, stationery, etc. 

Piece goods 

Spirits, wine, and beer 

TTobacco, cigars, snuff 



Value. 



$841,856 

323,754 

4,576,019 

555,886 

912,440 

4,086,619 

1,218,958 

699,974 



The value of exports, exclusive of gold in dust and bars, was 
$45,977,910. Gold was exported to the value of $12,106,135. While 
the exports from the United States to Queensland make a fairly- 
satisfactory shomng compared with other foreign, countries, as 
against Great Britain^s they are insignificant. England's domination 
of the trade of Queensland is, however, no more pronounced than 
in other parts of the Commonwealth, and to increase American 
representation in that market remedies similar to those pointed out 
in previous reports should be applied. Suffice it to say that there is no 
prejudice against American-made goods, although it is safe to assume 
that if the quality and price were practically the same, a Queensland 
dealer would give preference to England unless such preference 
should run counter to the demands of the trade. 

VALUE OF MINERALS AND GEM STONES. 

Mining is one of the great industries of Queensland, and all indica- 
tions point to continued prosperity in this direction. The value of 
mineral production for 1905 was approximately $18,500,000, the 
highest in the history of the State. The advance was not due to an 
improvement in the gold yield, but to the increased output of the 
industrial metals. The value of the minerals other than gold pro- 
duced in 1905 was $6,000,000 in round numbers, or practically 
one-third of the entire mineral output. Estimates for 1906 showed 
an increased output, although accurate figures are not yet obtainable. 

Queensland is not only the home of the opal, but competent 
authorities declare that the State contains a greater variety of gem 
stones than any other country in the world. Unfortunately, because 
of natural obstacles difficult to surmount, the opal industry has not 
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developed as rapidly as the excellence of the gem should warrant, but 
in spite of trying climatic conditions and other handicaps which 
confront the miner in the quest for these exquisitely colored stones, 
it is estimated that opals valued at fully $1,000,000 have been found 
in the Queensland field and distributed all over the world. 

The opal is found in matrices of ironstone, sandstone, and occa- 
sionally in pipe clay, and is roughly classed as bowlder opal, sandstone 
opal, and pipe opal. The commercial value of the uncut gems de- 
pends so entirely on their quality that it is difficult to quote prices 
with any degree of accuracy without giving a detailed description of 
a particular gem and affixing thereto its value in the field. The 
same difficulty obtains with regard to opals after they leave the 
lapidary's hands. 

DISCOVERY OF NEW VARIETY OF OPAL. 

The noble, harlequin, fire, and pinfire opals are known the world 
over, but a variety of the stone recently discovered is apparently 
unknown, except possibly to the trade. The black opal, so called, 
has been described by a writer who saw it for the first time at the 
New Zealand exhibition at Christ^^hurch, as follows: "They combine 
the iridescence of the dew drop with the color of the rainbow set in 
the blackness of night; they are a smothered mass of hidden fire." 
This description, fanciful though it may be, gives a fairly accurate 
word picture of the wonderful and varied colorings of this remarkable 
stone. Somewhat somber at first glance, its beauty does not imme- 
diately appeal to the observer, but a closer inspection reveals the 
''hidden fire" and discloses a gem of exquisite beauty. As yet its 
commercial value is problematical, because of its recent discovery 
and the unfamiliarity of the public with its existence. It would 
seem that if the black opal were brought to the attention of the gem 
lovers of the United States a market of more than ordinary impor- 
tance might be developed. 

In view of the variety and quality of Queensland gems, with espe- 
cial reference to opals, there can be no question of the advisability 
of establishing trade relations between that State and the United 
States if the American dealers find, as they unquestionably will, that 
the cost of direct importation will be less than buying through others. 
With a supply apparently equal to any demands, the Queensland 
fields should be drawn on by the American distributor for such gems 
as can be advantageously disposed of to the mutual benefit of the 
Australian exporters and the importers of the United States. 

THRIVING BUSINESS CONDmONS. 

Brisbane, the capital and principal port of Queensland, is a thriv- 
ing city of approximately 40,000 inhabitants and possesses a harbor 
of sufficient depth of water to accommodate all but the big ocean- 
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going liners. It is the seat of a government which is somewhat 
inclined toward paternalism, and the State now controls its railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, and other important industries. Independ- 
ently of the Commonwealth, Queensland has commercial agents in 
the field, one of*whom is permanently located in the Far East. The 
government speaks highly of their efforts to encourage trade, and 
points to the results achieved as ample justification for a continued 
and an ultimate increase of the appropriation for the woi*k. 

Queensland has experienced several ''good seasons, '' and incon- 
sequence money is plentiful, business is thriving, and contentment 
is found among all classes and conditions. Continued drought in 
the State, as is the case everywhere in the Commonwealth, means 
inevitable ruin, but it is astounding how quickly recovery can be 
made when moisture is again distributed over her vast area. With 
an irrigation system sufficient for her needs arid desirable immigra- 
tion, the prosperity of Queensland should be second to no State of 
the island continent. 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



IMPORTANCE AS A MARKET PROMOTION OF AMERICAN TRADE. 

The imports of South Australia, as shown by the customs returns, 
are sufficiently large to indicate its importance as a market worthy of 
cultivation. In reports heretofore submitted it was pointed out that 
American manufacturers have been somewhat derelict in their atten- 
tion to the export market, especially so if they desire to retain their 
hold. It is impossiole too forcibly to represent that American goods 
can not be expected to compete with English or German goods of 
similar quality, style, and price if they are handled by Englishmen, 
Germans, or Australians. What is needed is personal representation. 

The imports into South Australia from the United States for 1905, 
by the latest accurate figures obtainable, were valued at $2,000,000 
in round numbers. The principal articles may be divided as follows : 



Articles. 



Value. 



Articles. 



Agricultural, horticultural, and viticul- 
tural machinery 

Barbed wire 

Bolts and nuts 

Boots and shoes 

Cash registers 

Clocks and time registers 

Cordage and twine. 

Firearms 

Furniture (except metal) 

Gas and oil engmes 

Iron and steel, plate and sheet (except 
galvanized) 

Machinery (including boilersand pumps) 



$250,000 
35,000 

2,500 
40,000 
10,000 
25,000 
30,000 
20,000 
12,000 

7,500 

12,000 
60,000 



Mangles, clothes wringers, etc 

Motors 

Piece goods 

Reapers and binders 

Sewmg machines 

Soap, perfumed 

Staves 

Timber (Oregon) 

Tinned fish 

Tool handles 

Tools of trade, not machines 

Vehicles (bicycles, carriages, etc.) . . . 

Wearing apparel 

Wire nails 

• 



Value. 



$15,000 
35,000 
30,000 
70,000 
30,000 
15,000 
40,000 

750,000 
15,000 
20,000 
75,000 
60,000 
25,000 
10,000 
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The imports from the United Kingdom wei^e about $10,000,000; 
from British possessions, $27,500,000; Belgium, $1,361,000; Ger- 
many, $1,400,000; Holland, $140,000; Japan, $120,000. The total 
value of imports from all countries for the year was approximately 
$43,000,000. 

With an estimated population of 275,000 the wealth per capita 
may be figured at $80, which places South Australia in the first rank 
of prosperity throughout the world. With this information before 
them why should not the American exporters, in the interests of 
promoting our foreign trade, make additional and extended effort to 
lay down goods at Port Adelaide equal or superior in quality to the 
products imported from other manufacturing countries and at prices 
that would appeal to importers and consumers? The markets of 
South Australia are inviting and it requires only a conscientious appli- 
cation of the business methods that prevail at home to insure a 
gratifying participation in their development. It may be said, how- 
ever, that South Australia is in a position to demand what she wants 
and to pay for articles required, and any attempt to export goods 
unsalable at home is predestined to failure. It would be well for 
American manufacturers to abandon the idea that that part of the 
world is a fit dumping ground for ''goods manufactured for export.'' 
The competition is too keen. 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
NATURAL ADVANTAGES AND SMALL POPULATION OF LARGEST STATE. 

Western Australia is the largest State of the Commonwealth in 
area, containing nearly 1,000,000 square miles, a part of which is 
enormously rich in mineral deposits, while within its boundaries are 
fine grazing, fanning, and timber lands, natural advantages which 
make it difficult satisfactorily to explain its population of only 
270,000 in round numbers. Too much importance, however, should 
not be attached to these figures, for the growth of the State during 
the earlier years of its settlement was exceedingly slow, and it was 
not until 1885, when gold was discovered in what was known as 
the Kimberly district, that a steady increase was observable. Subse- 
quent rich mineral discoveries, the opening up of other great natural 
industries, and the development of general trade and public work 
consequent upon these discoveries led to a wholesome, if compara- 
tively small, annual increase in the population, so that now prosperity 
in Western Australia is an established fact and its inhabitants are 
of the intelligent, energetic, and ambitious type calculated further to 
promote it. 

Keeping pace with the development of the natural resources of 
the State has been the expansion of trade in all classes of commodities, 
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and in this expansion the United States has participated to an 
enviable extent. How much she may benefit in the future through 
her commerce with this thriving community depends largely, as has 
been pointed out in reports previously submitted, on the attitude 
of the American manufacturers. In 1891 the imports amounted, in 
round numbers, to $6,500,000, while in 1905 they were valued at 
approximately $35,000,000. The exports of the State show^ an 
increase of from $4,000,000 in 1891 to approximately $50,000,000 in 
1905. 

Since 1899 the exports have exceeded the imports by a comfortable 
margin, and all indications now point to a continuance of these 
desirable conditions. Gold forms the principal article of export, the 
value of raw gold for 1905 amounting to approximately $13,500,000. 
The estimated value of wool exported in 1905 was, in round numbers, 
$1,300,000; timber, $3,000,000; hides and skins, $500,000; pearls 
and shells, $1,400,000; sandal wood, $115,000; copper (iugot, ore, or 
matte), $300,000; all other articles, $2,000,000. 

DEVELOPMENT OF VALUABLE TIMBER INDUSTRY. 

The timber industry is still in its infancy, but from the latest and 
most accurate figures obtainable showing its production enough 
can be learned to gage its importance and value as a national asset 
and the steady rate of its development. The demand ior Western 
Australian hard woods for railway sleepers, street-paving blocks, 
piles for wharfs and piers, jetties, bridges, etc., is increasing, both 
in the Commonwealth and for export. The United Kingdom is the 
chief buyer of these woods outside of the Australian States, but a 
fairly large quantity finds its way into foreign countries. 

The principal hard-wood timber trees of the Western Australian 
forests are called ''jarrah" and ''kauri," but of these the jarrah is 
regarded as greatly superior for general construction purposes. A 
recent Government estimate gives 8,000,000 acres of jarrah forest 
and l,200y000 acres of kauri forest, and the latest published records 
of the Western Australian Land Department indicate an acreage 
of only 904,260 of forest land under timber leases and licenses. 
These, figures show the great expansion possible for this industry 
under intelligently directed effort and its increasing importance as a 
source of State wealth. 

TIMBER BUSINESS CONTROLLED BY ONE CORPORATION. 

The timber business is practically controlled by one corporation 
formed by a combination of eight originally separate companies, and, 
while it may not be described as a trust, for that word is particularly 
objectionable in Australia, its methods of doing business are re- 
garded as not entirely dissimilar to those of other industries bearing 
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that unpopular label. While there are a few independent timber 
companies engaged in the business, it is fair to assume, according to 
the business men of Western Australia, that their enterprises are 
carried on by permission of, rather than in competition with, the 
corporation to which reference has been made. 

Western Australia is growing, progressive, and modem, and its 
importance as a field for American commercial activity should not be 
ignored. The mining districts of the State, which were described in 
a preliminary report, show a constantly increasing output. The gold 
produced constitutes the State's chief source of wealth and the unin- 
terrupted operation of the mines sustains a substantial trade in 
machinery of all kinds, a market in which American manufacturers 
are especially interested. 



NEW ZEALAND. 
GRAZING AND DAIRYING INDUSTRIES — TIMBER AND MINERALS. 

New Zealand is an English colony, jealous of the interests of the 
motherland, "inclined toward conservatism in trade but socialistic 
in legislation, progressive, self-reliant, and fully alive to the impor- 
tance of advantageous business connections. The first impression 
gained on a visit to the colony is that the characteristics of its inhab- 
itants more closely resemble those of the United States than those 
of any other British possession. They have become Americanized 
to a certain extent, and this is especially observable in their com- 
mercial relations. They buy what they require at the best market 
price irrespective of its country of manufacture, and, in a measure, 
it is because of this that American manufacturers are selling them 
goods valued at between $7,000,000 and $10,000,000 annually. 
They are loyal to Great Britain, but will not permit that loyalty to 
influence their purchases if other manufacturing centers offer better 
inducements-. 

The colony of New Zealand consists of three main islands with 
several smaller islands lying at some distance from the principal 
group. The main islands, known as the North, the Middle, and 
Stewart Islands, have a coast line of 4,330 miles in length, and their 
lands may be classified first as pastoral and second as agricultural. 
The extent of good grazing lands has developed the colony into a 
great wool, meat, and dairy produce country. Combined with this 
are her valuable timber lands and rich mineral deposits, natural 
resources which have long been productive of an annually increasing 
revenue. With such advantages New Zealand's prosperity has been 
as pronounced as it has been gratifying, and there is apparently no 
reason to apprehend any backward step so long as the values of her 
exports remain at the present satisfactory figure. 
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RELATIVE INCREASES IN VALUE AND VOLUME OF EXPORTS. 

With regard to this, however, considerable uneasiness is felt amongf 
those interested in the welfare of the colony who have carefully 
investigated the exports of New Zealand and the prices received 
therefor in recent years. The president of the Wellington Chamber 
of Commerce contends that the continuance of good times in the 
colony depends to a large extent on the maintenance of values rather 
than on any substantial increase in the volume of exports that may 
be expected. In support of this the following information regarding 
the relative increase in value and volume is of interest: In the last 
two years wool increased in value 54 per cent and in volume 8 per cent, 
sheepskins increased in value 68 per cent and in volume 5 per cent, 
frozen meat increased in value 2 per cent and in volume 2 per cent, 
butter and cheese increased in value 18 per cent and in volume 11 
per cent, tallow increased in value 19 per cent and in volume 13 J 
per cent. 

While no fear is expressed among the importers or exporters of 
New Zealand that any immediate decrease in prices may be expected, 
they acknowledge that the present abnormally high values of pro- 
duce can not continue indefinitely, and that if anything like a severe 
slump should occur the reaction from the prosperous conditions now 
obtaining would be a severe blow. 

With a population of less than 1,000,000, including approximately 
50,000 Maoris, the value of the total annual exports and imports of 
New Zealand is estimated at between $140,000,000 and $150,000,000. 
The colony exported, according to the latest accurate figures obtain- 
able, 144,145,196 poundsyof wool, valued at $30,000,000 in round 
numbers; 27,422 tons of hemp, valued at $3,400,000; dairy pro 
duce valued at $10,000,000; frozen meats valued at $12,000,000, 
and other products bringing the total value of exports up to 
$80,000,000, or approximately $85 per head of population, including 
Maoris. New Zealand's exports to the United States may be esti- 
mated at between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 annually, but our pur- 
chase of wool from fhe colonv is increasino; everv vear. 

GREAT Britain's control op^ coloS^y's trade. 

With a view to ascertaining' the relative importance of trade 
between New Zealand and Great Britain and New Zealand and the 
United States the official statistics for 1905 were carefully scrutinized. 
They show that the total export and import trade of the colony for 
that period amounted to approximately $110,000,000. Of this 
amount 70 per cent was controlled by Great Britain, 19i per cent by 
British possessions, and 7i per cent by the United States. Xhis leaves 
a balance of only 3 per cent as the total contribution of other foreign 
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nations to New Zealand's over-sea trade. Government authorities 
estimate that a comparatively slight change has been noticeable since 
the publication of these statistics, and that change has not been against 
the American manufacturers and exporters. 

They have maintained their hold on the markets of New Zealand, 
and there is no reason to doubt that our exports to this colony may 
be substantially increased if there be no deterioration in the quality 
of our output and the cost laid down at New Zealand ports continues 
favorably to compare with those of competing manufacturing 
countries. In hardware, tools, machines and machinery-, iron and 
steel, drugs, fruits (including fresh, dried, and preserved), boots and 
shoes, musical instruments, and timber the American exporter has 
been fairly well represented, but this representation should not only 
be increased but inroads should be made in the trade in cotton piece 
goods, hats and caps, and other commodities, which are now prac- 
tically controlled by Great Britain, Germany, and other foreign 
countries. 

URGENT NECESSITY FOR AMERICAN RESIDENT AGENTS. 

Resident agents are as essential in New Zealand as in any other 
foreign country where it is desired to push the interests of American 
manufacturers. In this respect there is practically no difference 
between this colony and Australia, with the possible exception that 
New Zealand enjoys a somewhat greater degree of emancipation 
from the influences of '^made in England '^ than her big neighbor. 
The importers and business men generally of New Zealand are not 
strongly prejudiced in favor of the mother country, but, unless the 
quality of an article made in the United States is fidly as good as or 
superior to that of a similar article manufactured in England and 
the price is lower the order will be placed with the British firm. It is 
with a view to presenting properh' the advantages of American- 
made goods that the necessity for resident agents in New Zealand is 
strongly urged. A periodical visit from a traveling representative 
of the home manufacturers has an excellent effect, especially if such 
a representative be persona grata to the staid , conservative firms 
which carry on the bulk of the business in New Zealand. The 
trouble is that frequently they are not. The live, cheery, up-to- 
date drummer breeziness associated with success on the road at 
home is wasted out there. The buyer of the New Zealand firm, 
handling the goods with which it is desired to compete, has an old- 
fashioned prejudice against what he regards as undignified business 
methods. He has been accustomed to traveling representatives 
who are more advanced in years and accomplished in deference 
than are the men sent out by American exporters. The Americans 
have been educated to talk business from the start and waste no 
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time, while their English competitors in the New Zealand market 
have been instructed that time is no object so long as business is 
secured. 

VALUE OF TRAINED AMERICAN SALESMEN. 

It is impossible to transact business in the colony as it is transacted 
in the United States, and the sooner this condition is realized the 
better it will be for our ht)me manufacturers. The continued expan- 
sion of oiir trade with New Zealand depends largely on the conver- 
sion of the conservative colonial buyers to our way of thinking unless, 
of course, the goods, because of their quality and price, sell them- 
selves. This missionary work could be far more capably handled by 
men of recognized business experience whose long association with 
their principals gives thein a standing which no man young in years 
can hope to attain. 

In the absence of a resident agent stationed at one of the principal 
trade centers of New Zealand and having his subagents scattered 
throughout the colony, it is essential that the merchants be visited 
periodically with a view to introducing new goods or replenishing old 
stock. The manufacturers of Great Britain and Germany never fail 
in this and they invariably get business by so doing. They are 
always careful, however, to send men who understand and are accept- 
able to the trade, and from this rule there should be no deviation by 
the American manufacturers. 



TRADE POSSIBILITIES. 
REVIEW OF CONDITIONS WHICH AFFECT THE MARKET. 

In order that American man\ifacturers and exporters may fully 
understand the trade possibilities of Australia and the conditions 
surrounding the importation of the principal manufactured articles 
used in the Commonwealth, a brief review of the information obtained 
through a careful and unprejudiced investigation covering a period 
of approximately one year is submitted. 

American windmills control the markets of Australia, although 
their prices hold firm at 20 per cent higher than those of the Austra- 
lian made article. Comparatively few windmills other than those 
manufactured in the United States are imported into the Common- 
wealth, and because of their general excellent American windmills 
have attained such widespread popularity that the possibility of their 
being displaced by those of European or even Australian make 
appears remote. The geared mills are uniformly preferred, although 
a small percentage of power mills may be found. The Kmited demand 
for the power mills is doubtless largely attributable to the excess of 
cost, for they perform their work to the satisfaction pf those who 
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have installed them, and, in point of workmanship and efficiency, are 
not regarded as inferior to the geared machine. Windmills are util- 
ized principally for irrigating and domestic purposes, but in all parts 
of the Commonwealth they are also used for keeping on hand sup- 
plies of water for cattle. While with cattlemen, as is the case with 
others making use of the windmill, the cost of installation and opera- 
tion is of prime importance, owners of herds will not permit the 
question of a few dollars, more or less, to stand in the way of securing 
an article that may be depended on to provide an abundant and per- 
manent supply for their stock. An inferior windmill might fail at 
the most inopportune time properly to do its work, entailing serious 
loss, and cattlemen have long ceased to be '^ penny wise and pound 
foolish'' where the initial cost of the windmill is concerned. 

SUPREMACY OF AMERICAN WINDMILLS. 

Australian manufacturers have attempted to copy American wind- 
mills with a view to producing an article which will enable them suc- 
cessfully to compete with those imported from the United States, 
but up to this time, according to dealers, they have made a signal 
failure. Because of either the use of a cheaper material or poorer 
workmanship, or both, the Australian windmill can not stand up 
against a wind velocity with the American-made article, and in 
other respects it is regarded as distinctly inferior. For these reasons, 
and notwithstanding a difference in price of approximately 20 per 
cent in favor of the Australian windmill, the demand continues 
strong for the mills manufactured in the United States and the out- 
look for a steadily expanding market is encouraging. 

Dealers are, however, unanimously of the opinion that if the 
American manufacturers desire to maintain their supremacy there 
should be no decrease in the weight or strength of the windmills now 
exported and all parts of the machine should be as simply made as 
possible. These precautions they regard as absolutely necessary, 
and, while they do not apprehend any pronounced departure from the 
present style of manufacture, they wish to sound a note of warning 
for fear that the continued and growing popularity of the American 
windmill on the market may induce carelessness in construction or 
provoke a tendency to cheapen the material. With the standard 
maintained, American predominance in the windmill trade of Austra- 
lia is assured. 

FENCING WIRE — GERMANY'S COMPETITION. 

The demand for fencing wire throughout Australia has kept pace 
with the development of the resources of the country, so that it has 
now assumed a commanding importance in trade and competition is 
keen to supply the market. Up to 1905 the wire used was largely 
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imported from the United States, but recently German manufac- 
turers have in several instances successfully underbid the lowest 
American quotation for plain galvanized and black varnished wire, 
with the result that trade has been diverted. The quotations for 
barbed wire vary but little between the United States and Germany, 
and, because of the excellence of the quality of the American make 
and the satisfaction it has uniformly given, it finds a ready sale, even 
though the price may at times be slightly in favor of the German 
manufacturers. 

The commission men and importers of Australia, who are handling 
the American output for the market, are at a loss to understand the 
reason why manufacturers of the United States can not lay down at 
Australian ports galvanized and black wire at a price that will enable 
them to compete with German exporters. According to those who 
are thoroughly in touch with the situation, the marked difference 
between the American and German quotations for these commodities 
can not be due to freight rates, for they are now practically the same 
between New York and Australia and Bremen and Australia. They 
declare, further, that they have assurances from American wire men, 
who have investigated the market not only in the United States but 
in Germany and England as well, to the effect that neither the Ger- 
man nor the English manufacturer is selling galvanized or black wire 
at a lower figure than the manufacturer of the United States. 

LOWER PRICES NECESSARY TO HOLD MARKET WIRE NETTING. 

If this be true, the importers of Australia contend that the lower 
quotations from Germany can only be explained in one of two ways: 
(1) Either the German Government is assisting the German manu- 
facturer to transport his output from the factory to the seaboard at 
a rate so low as to enable him to underbid any competitor in foreign 
fields, or (2) English shippers of American wire receive concessions 
from the so-called English shipping ring on lines between New York 
and Australia. Whatever may be the cause it is certain that if the 
American wire handled in Australia by importers of American com- 
modities and purchased in the United States can not be laid down 
there at a lower price the market must be abandoned to the German 
wire exporters. 

Wire netting is used in Australia for the purpose of preventing 
rabbits — the pest of the country — from devastating the fields, to 
inclose sheep and hog paddocks, and to protect sheep from the native 
dogs. It has a tremendous sale, but up to this time the importers 
of Australia have received few, if any, quotations from American 
manufacturers. Germany and England control this trade, but in 
view of its constantly growing importance it would seem to be a good 
business proposition, in the opinion of those thoroughly in touch 
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jivith the situation, for the wire men of the United States carefully 
to investigate the requirements of the market with a view to manu- 
facturing an article that can compete successfully with those now in 
demand. 

HARDWARE AND TOOLS UNSATISFACTORY AMERICAN BOLTS. 

Great Britain exports the greatest quantity of hardware to Aus- 
tralia, with the United States second and Germany a poor third, but 
in some articles extensively used in the Commonwealth the American 
goods have a commanding lead, and will unquestionably hold it as 
long as the standard is maintained and the price remains satisfactory. 

Unfortunately for the retention of our trade in bolts and nuts of 
f-inch and upward and other articles on which a thread is required, 
great dissatisfaction is expressed and complaints are frequent regard- 
ing the American style of thread. Because of this the demand is 
falling off and the injury to the business threatens to assume for- 
midable proportions unless some remedy can be applied. On all 
sides and from all sources may be heard an insistent demand for the 
standardization of the thread, and, because the American thread is 
not as tight a fit as the English and is in consequence regarded as 
far less satisfactory, buyers in their orders stipulate that the English 
standard thread be furnished. This condition unquestionably con- 
stitutes a grave menace to the American export trade in this class of 
material, but the importers and dealers generally assert that if the 
manufacturers of the United States would make their thread similar 
to the English standard they could command the market. Because 
of the large quantities of material of all kinds used in Australia on 
which a thread is required, it would seem to be good policy on the 
part of the American manufacturers carefully to investigate the diffi- 
culty through their representatives there with a view to adopting a 
plan by which the cause of existing dissatisfaction may be removed 
and these products of American mills regain their popularity with 
the trade. 

AMERICAN GOODS WHICH SELL WELL. 

Among the American-made commodities which control, or are 
largely represented, on the market^ are saws, axes, edge tools of all 
kinds, files, harvesting and garden implements, and carriage wood- 
ware. In the big show windows of the larger retail stores of Aus- 
tralian cities American goods are prominently displayed and present 
an attractive appearance. An Australian hardware store without 
American wares would lose much of its interest for the average 
buyer. 

With hardware as with every other commodity imported into 
Australia, American, English, and German manufacturers are the 
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principal competitors and the control of the market is usually in the 
hands of those who combine quality with low prices. There is no 
prejudice observable in favor of England because she is the mother 
country and the products from her factories must compare favorably 
in cost with those of competing nations or she will lose the trade. 
Australians buy in the cheapest market and in all business transac- 
tions sentiment runs a poor second to dollars and cents. 

AUTOMOBILES — DECLINING TRADE IN AMERICAN MACHINES. 

American exporters of automobiles have made a serious mistake 
in shipping to Australia low-grade cars of inferior quality and poor 
workmanship. The result has been that the French machines are 
rapidly taking the lead and are giving excellent satisfaction where 
American models have proved a failure. According to dealers in 
automobiles it is apparently another case of "manufactured for 
export" followed by the discouraging consequences inevitably attend- 
ing such practices. 

When the American automobiles were first introduced the possi- 
bility for the establishment of a lynited but substantial and increas- 
ing market was all that could be desired, and as a matter of fact a sat- 
isfactory trade in these cars was built up to the practical exclusion of 
automobiles imported from other countries. Dealers assert that if 
the American cars had been sufficiently strong in construction to pre- 
vent frequent breakage and expensive repairs it would have been 
well-nigh impossible to break their hold on the market. Purchasers 
of American automobiles naturally expected that the machines would' 
stand the wear and tear incident to ordinary driving, but were disap- 
pointed, and they are now turning to a car that has demonstrated its 
strength and staying qualities. 

It is unnecessary for the purposes of this report to give the names 
of the- American-made automobiles that have so unfortimately dem- 
onstrated their inferiority, for they are still represented by agents, 
Vho express the hope that later models may show a decided improve- 
ment over the earlier importation. If this can be brought about a 
reestablishment of the trade is possible, but not easy of accomplish- 
ment. Importers declare that it would now be difficult, under any 
circumstances, to restore confidence in American-made cars, but 
demonstrations that would prove beyond a doubt their strength, 
durability, and freedom from vexatious, constantly recurring, petty 
breakdowns might be a means to this end. 

POPULARITY OF FRENCH CARS. 

The popularity of the French automobiles is increasing steadily for 
the reason, it is declared, that they are the only reliable cars on the 
market. There have been comparatively few English cars imported 
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into^ Australia. They have not given satisfaction, and it is probable 
that the importation will be restricted to those now in use. It is 
claLmed for the French machines that, while they are more costly 
than the type of American cars imported, they will run for approxi- 
mately a year with a comparatively small expense bill for repairs, a 
recommendation which appeals strongly to the drivers of automo- 
biles in the Commonwealth after their unpleasant experiences in this 
direction. 

It is regrettable that a trade in American goods that has been well 
established in Australia should be ruined or at least jeopardized 
through carelessness or possible indifference to the requirements of 
the market. It may be that the exporters of automobiles in the 
United States have been misinformed regarding the conditions gov- 
erning the business in Australia, but wherever the fault may lie it 
should be instantly corrected, for if a market is worth exploiting it 
is certainly worth preserving and the exportation of inferior goods 
is not only harmful to that particular industry but injures directly or 
indirectly business in all Americai^ commodities. 

BUGGIES AND OTHER ROAD VEHICLES. 

American manufacturers frequently write to the importers of 
Australia inquiring why the trade in buggies and other vehicles made 
in the United States has decreased to such a marked degree, and ask- 
ing that suggestions looking to its reestablishment be made. The 
difficulty, according to the business men interviewed, arises from a 
lack of confidence among the consumers, that apparently prevails to 
a discouraging extent, in the durability, strength, and adaptability to 
climatic conditions of American-made vehicles. Australia, as a rule, 
demands a vehicle that will stand constant hard usage for several 
years, and any that can not meet this requirement is condemned. 
The cost of the article is evidently a secondary consideration, for bug- 
gies, traps, phaetons, carts, sulkies, runabouts, and heavier carriages 
of all descriptions popular on the market command large prices as 
compared with the figures quoted on American goods. 

Buggies manufactured in the United States have been exported to 
Australia in fairly large quantities, and, because of their attractive 
design and appearance, attained considerable popularity. It was 
not long, however, before the absence of proper seasoning became 
apparent through their lack of durability and inability generally to 
stand up under the conditions prevailing there. This struck a blow 
to the trade in American vehicles from which it has never recovered, 

BEQUIREMENTS OF THE MARKET SHOULD BE STUDIED. 

It is evident from the experiences of the Australian importers that 
a vital mistake was made at the beginning in exporting to that market 
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from the United States cheap, lightly constructed, unseasoned vehi- 
cles, unsuited to the cUmate and defective in other important par- 
ticulars. Whether the trade in American vehicles imported in a 
finished condition from the home factories can ever be restored to a 
paying basis is problematical, but it is safe to assume that a careful 
investigation by an expert of the requirements of the market would 
disclose the necessity for a radical change in the style of goods de- 
signed for the Australian trade if any attempt were to be made to 
accomplish it. 

It is a misfortune that the trade in vehicles of all description of^ 
American make has been permitted slowly, but none the less surely, 
to lose its hold on the market, for the reasons that led up to this 
condition must of necessity be harmful to business in all other com- 
modities manufactured in the United States and exported to Aus- 
tralia. Investigations show beyond the question of a doubt the vital 
importance of exporting goods suited in every way to the require- 
ments of the market and above all the absolute necessity of main- 
taining the standard and abstaining from increasing the price when 
a steady market with a growing demand has been established. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS — HIGH IMPORT DUTY ON HARVESTERS. 

Notwithstanding the large specific duty imposed on harvesters by 
a recent enactment of the Australian Parliament, the agricultural 
implements of American and Canadian make practically control the 
markets of Australia so far as importations are concerned, and all 
conditions point to a continuance of their popularity and an increase 
in the demand. It must be admitted, however, that the stripper 
harvesters and reapers manufactured in Australia have a strong hold 
on the market, having attained wide popularity through their com- 
plete adaptability to prevailing conditions. The prices to the con- 
sumer for the Australian plows, stripper harvesters, and reapers are 
no higher, and in some instances are somewhat lower, than the fig- 
ures quoted on similar implements of American manufacture. The 
cost of the article is, however, according to dealers a secondary con- 
sideration, as the American implements are regarded as superior in 
every respect to all other implements for the purposes required and 
well worth the price charged. 

Agriculture is making rapid progress in Australia, and it is the 
policy of the State governments to assist the farmers not only to 
acquire suitable land on favorable terms but to enable them to de- 
velop a market for their surplus production. This tendency to pro- 
mote agricultural pursuits will further increase the demand for 
agricultural implements, and in this expansion the American manu- 
facturer should and doubtless will participate, notwithstanding the 
protection that will be accorded the Australian manufacturers of 
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agricultural implements throughi the proposed higher tariff. Agri- 
cultural implements manufactured in Canada are practically the only 
competitors of the American goods on the market so far as importa- 
tions are concerned. England's representation is unimportant and 
implements of German make are infrequently seen. 

England's monopoly of the piece-goods market. 

Conditions governing the piece-goods supply and demand in the 
eastern States of the Conunonwealth are at variance with those 
obtaining in Western Australia. In one respect, however, it must 
be admitted that practically the same conditions exist between the 
markets of the eastern and western parts of the continent, namely, 
the great predominance of English-made fabrics. It is estimated 
that approximately 90 per cent of the piece goods imported ai^iually 
into Australia are made in British mills, and, as the relative value of . 
,the exports from the various countries to the Commonwealth has 
remained practically unchanged for several years, it can readily be 
seen that only by the most determined and persistent efforts would 
it be possible to expand the trade in piece goods of American manu- 
facture. 

Among the importers and dealers of the States of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Queensland certain well-defined reasons are ad- 
vanced why the popularity of the English piece goods has been 
retained and why it would be an extremely difficult undertaking 
to dislodge them from the control of the market. In the first place, 
they are put up in widths that will cut to the best advantage for 
the purposes required, and consequently in this respect meet the 
demands of the trade. Second, English goods are all sized, and 
this finish, or feel or filling, as it is called there, is required by the 
Australian. It is a matter of entire indifference to them whether 
this foreign substance used in the manufacture of the goods detracts 
from or adds to the value or lasting quality of the fabric as long as 
it presents an attractive appearance when offered over the counter. 
Third, the Australian consumers naturally prefer English-made goods, 
especially when these goods suit their taste better than those manu- 
factured by competing countries. Fourth, the quality of English 
goods seldom changes or deteriorates, foi: the English manufacturers 
appreciate the vital importance of invariably maintaining the 
standard of their output, and in this may be found one of the secrets 
of their pronounced success in foreign markets. 

A TRADE WORTH SEEKING — SUCCESS OF AMERICAN DENIMS. 

Sheetings, shirtings, denims, drills, flannels, flannellets, prints, and 
Italians all command a good sale on the» market, and it is difficult 
to assign a satisfactory reason why any manufacturing country 
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desirous of expanding its export business should not cater to the 
requirements of the trade. It is even now of sufficient size to justify 
such alterations in widths, designs, lengths, or such other essential 
particulars as may commend themselves to experts thoroughly in 
touch with the situation, and as the steady growth of the market is 
certain, it would seem to be a good business policy to obtain a foot- 
hold before it is too late. 

The success of the American denims is assured simply because the 
widths are satisfactory to the trade, the quality excellent, and the 
price generally acceptable. Denims are imported principally for 
the purpose of manufacturing into overalls, and in this the Aus- 
tralian manufacturers have built up an exceedingly profitable busi- 
ness. Complaints are frequent, however, regarding the fluctuation 
in the prices of American denims during the year. The Australian 
overall manufacturers would be pleased if the American exporters 
could fix a price for at least six months and maintain it for that 
period without variation. English exporters will name a price and 
deliver denims to their customers there for the same figure for a 
period extending over twelve months, and this, according to the 
importers of the Commonwealth, is of material benefit to the overall 
manufacturer. He makes up his goods and fixes a price for' the 
season, and a jump in the cost of denims laid down in Australia 
causes embarrassment and not infrequently considerable loss in his 
transactions with the trade. 

EUROPEAN COMPETITION — -MARKET FOR ITALIAN CLOTH. 

There is, a growing demand for the solid indigo-blue denim as well 
as the blue and white, and it is confidently asserted that an excel- 
lent business would be built up in solid seal-brown and solid gray 
denims manufactured in cheaper grades than are at present obtain- 
able. English, German, and Dutch manufacturers are exerting 
themselves to the utmost to obtain a permanent foothold in the Aus- 
tralian denim market and have met with fair success. Germany 
and Holland are constantly getting closer to the American style of 
manufacture by copying, as nearly as possible, the weaving and 
other important and essential features of the denims made in the 
United States. In spite of all this, however, the American-made 
denim retains its popularity as the material best adapted for the 
uses of the Australian manufacturer, and it is only with a view to 
increasing the demand and buildmg up a still greater permanent 
trade that the importers and dealers of the eastern States of the 
Commonwealth suggest these changes or improvements, as the case 
may be. 

Approximately nine-tenths of the Italian cloth imported for the 
AustraHan market are black, and they are used principally for lining 
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men's clothing and for dressmaking purposes. While no fault can 
be found with the quality of the American goods, th^ widths are 
regarded as too narrow, and .because of this they are not popular with 
the trade. The EngUsh manufacturers turn out for the market a 
27-inch single width, and a 54-inch double width, which cut to far 
better advantage than the American 30, 36, and 40 inch widths. 
The market for Itahans is growing steadily and is well worth the 
careful attention of American exporters. 

SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS — TRADE REQUIREMENTS. 

Gray sheetings are a staple article in Australia for which the 
demand shows annually a gratifying increase. The weights required 
are from 2.85 to 5, but the 3, 3.25, 3.50, and up to 4 yards to the 
pound are more popular. Four-yard sheetings, 46 by 52 count, are 
extensively used by bag makers and for covering beef carcasses, 
and the market is an exceptionally good one for manufacturers whose 
price and quality are satisfactory to the importer. The Australian 
bag makers, as a rule, require monthly deliveries of sheetings and 
desire a guaranteed price for twelve months. This, they assert, the 
Manchester mills are willing to grant, but no such concessions can 
be obtained on goods exported from the United States. According 
to the importers and dealers of the eastern part of the Common- 
wealth, this disinclinaiion on the part of American exporters to guar- 
antee a price for the year operates against the expansion of trade in 
these commodities and it is suggested that if manufacturers of the 
United States could see their way clear to meet this demand on the 
part of their Australian customers, business in the importation of 
sheetings for bags and other purposes would at once show a gratify- 
ing increase. 

Gray sheetings are also used as linings for clothing and are sold 
in large quantities for household purposes over the counter of every 
retail dry-goods store. The American sheeting, because of its qual- 
ity, is unquestionably popular there and the trade under careful 
handling is capable of large expansion. Kepeated efforts to intro- 
duce American bleached sheetings in any considerable quantities 
have demonstrated the exceptional difficulty of the task. The Brit- 
ish bleached fabrics control the market and their position appears 
to be practically unassailable. 

When shirtings are required in Australia the English fabric is 
bought to the exclusion practically of all other makes, and while this 
market is an unusually important and attractive one there appears 
to be but little possibility of upsetting this splendidly established 
trade. The quality and price are entirely satisfactory to the con- 
sumer, and that tells the whole story. 
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PRINTED GOODS — SUGGESTIONS TO AMERICAN EXPORTERS. 

An enormous quantity of prints are sold annually in Australia and 
the market is controlled by Great Britain. Its size is surely of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant a close investigation by an expert into 
the causes for the meager representation of American-made prints in 
the Commonwealth. The Australian markets demand a print from 
27 to 30 inches wide, and, as goods of this description made in the 
United States and exported to Australia measure usually not more 
than 24 to 25 inches, it is not difficult to imderstand why they do not 
meet the popular fancy. Then again dealers without exception will 
inform the inquirer that American prints do not possess the finish 
and feel which have popularized the English fabrics and which are 
absolutely essential when sold over the coimter. 

These are the two principal objections to the prints manufactured 
in the United States, but importers and dealers alike have a variety 
of suggestions to make regarding changes or alterations, all appar- 
ently of comparative insignificance and unimportant, and yet it is 
not improbable that the adoption of the advice of men thoroughly ^iu 
touch with the situation might eventually revolutionize t^he market. 
Any piece-goods manufacturer in the United States sufficiently inter- 
ested to make a bid for the Australian print market can quite easily 
ascertain, either through his representatives there or from reliable 
importing houses, just what the market requires and just where our 
goods fail to meet those requirements. If with that information in 
hand he can see his way clear to make such changes, his chances for 
competing successfully with the English prints will unquestionably 
be materially improved. 

MARKET FOR OTHER CLOTH PRODUCTS. 

Australia has become a great exporter of butter, cheese, and beef, . 
and in consequence is using large quantities of cloth to cover these 
articles of export. The cheese and butter cloths, in lengths of about 
100 yards, put up in tubular form, used to cover beef carcasses, are 
imported mostly from Manchester, but the present size of the market 
and the steadily increasing demand should call forth the determined 
efforts of American manufacturers to gain a share of this trade. 

Australians have entered extensively into the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, and there is consequently a large and growing 
demand for material with which to line them. In this trade Amer- 
ican goods have no representation whatever,, but there is apparently 
no soimd reason why manufacturers of the United States should not 
become successful competitors in the market. ^ 

The packing of piece goods in bales is regarded as generally satis^ 
factory, but it is suggested that each bale should invariably be 
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branded "Use no hooks.'' This precaution, it is believed, will save 
considerable loss, for it is certain to prevent in a great measure the 
rough handling of bales at the time of loading and unloading. Amer- 
ican exporters should also bear in mind that the commerce act of 
Australia provides that the country of origin must always be shown. 
All packages or wrappers should be branded ''Made in U. S. A.'' 

FURNITUBE — PREFERENCE FOR ENGLISH DESIGNS. 

American chairs, desks, and tabllBs are extensively imported into 
Australia and have obtained wide popularity because of the excel- 
lence of their quaUty, attractive designs, and reasonable cost. With 
the exception of these three articles, however, it must be admitted 
that the quantity and value of furniture exported from the United 
States to AustraUa are insignificant as compared with the importa- 
tions from England and other manufacturing countries. Importers 
afed dealers alike assert that the one great and apparently almost 
insurmountable difficulty in the way of establishing a profitable 
market for American-made furniture, other than chairs, desks, and 
tables, is the design. 

The tastes of the Australians differ but little in anj^ part of the 
Commonwealth, and so in New South Wales or Western Australia, 
Queensland or Victoria, South Australia or Tasmania may be found 
an active and insistent demand for furniture made up in English 
patterns. Whatever may be the cause — habit, preference for heme 
manufactures, or style — the designs of the British manufactiBpers 
have a hold on the market that it would be a difficult, if not a well- 
nigh impossible, task to break. Repeated efforts have been made 
by the importers of AustraUa to introduce and build up a demand 
for American designs in sideboards, bedsteads, bureaus, and other 
bedroom accessories in competition with English goods, but the 
attempts have all proved failures more or less complete. 

CATERING TO LOCAL DEMANDS. 

AustraUan importers and dealers are anxious to handle a greater 
variety of American furniture, and with a view to attaining this end 
they suggest that the manufacturers of the United States cater more 
carefully to the requirements of the Australian trade. This they 
regard as a not unreasonable request, inasmuch as the consumers are 
wedded to certain styles and patterns and will buy them to the 
exclusion of all others because they represent their conception of 
properly made furniture. There is but one way of successfully intro- 
ducing American-made furniture and that is to imitate the popular 
English designs in sideboards, bedroom suites, etc., and export them 
to Australian ports. 

If American manufacturers determine to adopt such a suggestion 
they should bear in mind that large orders could not be placed imme- 
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diately for it would require time to upset long-established custom 
and the introduction of American goods would necessarily be slow. 
Dealers there, as a rule, would order only a small consignment at 
first, for they assert that the purchase of furniture in carload lots 
for the purpose of experimenting with the market would be an unwise 
business proposition. They unhesitatingly declare their belief, how- 
, ever, in the ultimate success of such an experiment, basing that belief 
on the quality and finish of the American-made furniture and the 
price at which it pould be laid down at Australian ports. 

POPULARITY OF AMERICAN OAK FURNITURE OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

The oak furniture of the United States has struck the popular 
fancy, and that its use will steadily increase is confidently predicted 
by the importers of the Commonwealth. Another point in favor of 
the American furniture is the attractive appearance and durability 
of the finish. It is unsurpassed anywhere and the workmanship is 
warmly commended throughout Australia. They have one fault to 
find with th» finish, and that is that in the event of breakage during 
transportation they find it impossible to make the necessary repairs 
and then restore the original appearance of the surface. 

Complaints are seldom heard about the American wood, which 
appears to stand the climate well. It does not shrink, twist, or 
warp, which in itself is a distinct advantage in that part of the 
world. There is a large and constantly growing demand for side- 
boards of English manufacture, notwithstanding the fact that the 
wood is liable to split, a defect well known but generally overlooked 
by the Australian purchaser. The reason for this unquestionably lies 
in the satisfactory designs sent, out by the British makers. i 

The manufacturers of the United States who desire to extend their 
trade with Australia have only to obtain the catalogues of the British 
manufacturers engaged in exportifig furniture to that Commonwealth 
in order to perceive the difference between the two designs. A study 
of these catalogues will give the American manufacturer a fairly 
accurate idea of the requirements of the trade there, and any addi- 
tional information needed is readily obtainable through the responsi- 
ble importers of Melbourne, Sydney, and other Australian cities. 

INCREASING DEMAND FOR PIANOS GERMAN IMPORTS. 

The importation of pianos ixito Australia is steadily increasing, 
while their manufacture there has developed into a profitable industry 
in which there has been apparently a greater proportionate expansion 
than in the sale of the foreign-made instrument. While the popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth is yet too small to warrant any great 
demand for what may be classified as a luxury, it is still of sufficient 
size to justify more careful attention on the part of American manu- 
facturers. The manufacturers of Germany, recognizing this, have 
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made and exported to Australia pianos of medium quality and price, 
which, it would seem from their domination of the market, meet the 
requirements of the trade. Importers and dealers assert that the 
manufacturers of the United States have attempted to make and 
send out to Australia a piano that could compete with the German 
instrument, but have failed signally as to quality. The price of the 
piano was satisfactory, but the workmanship and material were ao 
inferior as to injure rather than benefit the trade. All experiments 
of American manufacturers which have been made with a view to 
placing on the market a piano that would compare favorably with 
the popular German instrument in price and quality have, according 
to the dealers, only resulted in discrediting pianos bearing an Amer- 
ican name. I 

i 

MEDIUM-PRICED INSTRUMENTS PREFERRED. 

In high-grade pianos the factories of the United States turn out 
an article so superior that it has practically no rival in the Australian 
market. English and German competitors have been, as a rule, 
unsuccessful in manufacturing for Australia an instrument that 
would meet the requirements of this trade. It must be admitted, 
however, that the business transacted in the higher-priced pianos 
is unimportant in comparison with that of the lower grade. It is 
suggested that if the American manufacturers could make a good 
piano, in all that that term applies, and lay it down at Australian 
ports at a price that would permit of its competition with its only 
trade rival, a business of steadily increasing proportions could cer- 
tainly be built up. This of course presupposes material and work- 
manship fully as good as or superior to that of the German makes, 
and it is quite as essential that the standard be maintained at all 
times if such goods are introduced. The impression prevails among 
the importers and dealers of Australia that it would be difficult for 
American factories to compete in the manufacture of these medium- 
priced instruments because of the cheap labor in Germany. This, 
however, is a question that can only be settled by a practical demon- 
stration of the possibilities of an American factory. The freight 
rates from Germany and from the United States are practically the 
same, and there is no difference whatever in the customs duty, land- 
ing charges, wharf duty, and other expenses incidental to their 
importation. 

AMERICAN WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

American watches and clocks have attained a widespread popu- 
larity on the Australian market, and deservedly so, because the 
manufacturers have consistently maintained the standard of their 
goods and have made their trade-mark a guarantee of the quality 
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of their output. Business methods of this kind insure success in 
foreign markets, and the trade of the Commonwealth, although 
somewhat limited because of the slow increase in population, serves 
to demonstrate what can be accomplished through the cordial coop- 
eration of importer and manufacturer. American watches exported 
to Australia are of good quality and medium price. No attempt of 
any importance has been made to compete with the cheap Swiss 
watches. Notwithstanding the large sale of the latter the watches 
imported from the United States constitute approximately 25 per 
cent of the total importation into the Commonwealth. The high- 
grade English watches also command a ready sale, but the American 
movements with either gold or gold-filled cases stand in a class of 
their own and give uniform satisfaction. 

^ MARKET FOR PLATED WARES. 

American plated novelties command a ready sale all over the 
Commonwealth, but the market is not a particularly attractive one 
because, of its limitations. Plated ware is imported largely from 
England, and this condition will doubtless continue imtil the manu- 
facturers of the United States decide to imitate English designs. 
Australian importers and merchants suggest that American manu- 
facturers who desire to extend their trade in this ware send out a 
competent man to study the requirements of the trade. He should 
examine closely the English patterns and designs, which now control 
the market to the practical exclusion of all others, with a view to 
reproducing them in goods of American make. According to those 
who are thoroughly in touch with the situation the plated ware of 
the United States will be imable successfully to compete with the 
English goods until the suggested changes in designs are made. The 
demand for this class of goods is evidently of sufficient size to justify 
a careful investigation by an expert, and it is, fair to assume that such 
an investigation, resulting in the adoption of popular and salable 
designs, would at once largely increase the importation of American 
plated ware and eventually develop an*^ attractive market. 

SHOES FROM THE UNITED STATES — TRAD^ PRECAUTIONS, 

Throughout Australasia American-made shoes have attained a 
widespread popularity that is as gratifying as it is warranted by their 
superior quality, correct shape, neat, natty appearance, and the 
comfort with which they may be worn. Although, as indii^ated in 
a preliminary report, an inferior shoe, masquerading as' the best 
grade, has been exported to AustraUa and New Zealand from the 
United States, the reasons for that transaction are well known to 
the trade, and the demand has not suffered to any appreciable extent. 
As a measure of precaution it would be well in the future to have 
the^name of the American maker stamped on as a guaranty of quality, 
»;1Jiii|ph would make misunderstanding or misrepresentation impossible. 
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Several manufacturers of the United States have declined to ship 
second or third grade shoes when requested, on the ground that they 
cotdd not afford to export an inferior article bearing their name or 
trade-mark. The wisdom of this refusal has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated, for by maintaining the standard of their output they 
have retained the confidence of the Australasian consumers. Those 
manufacturers who ship lower grade shoes to the Australasian market 
with the distinct imderstanding that they should be sold as such 
have suffered, for according to importers and dealers who are thor- 
oughly in touch with the situation instances are not infrequent where 
retail dealers have obtained first-class prices for second-grade goods. 
An Australasian consumer may be misled once in this way, but it is 
difficult again to impose on him, and the blame for the whole trans- 
action usually falls on the manufacturer. Among the trade there is 
no disposition to censure American manufacturers, but that evidence 
of confidence will be of small benefit if the demand for these particular 
makes shows a decline, whatever the cause may be. 

COLONIAL BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES — ^AMERICAN MACHINERY. 

Boot and shoe factories may be found at many of the trade centers 
of Australasia. They are doing satisfactory work and are building 
up an excellent business, which is certain to increase through the 
protection afforded by the Governments of Australia and New Zea- 
land. It is not believed that the expansion in the trade of the 
colonial-made shoe will result in a proportionate decrease, in importa- 
tion. And this is especially true of the American-made shoes. 

The establishment of colonial factories, notwithstanding the possible 
futiu-e effect on the export of boots and shoes from the United States, 
is of material benefit to another American industry. The colonials 
are trying to make snoes as near like those manuf actiired in the United 
States as is possible, and they believe the best way to accomplish 
this is to use American machinery in their manufacture. As a con- 
sequence, colonial factories are, to a gratifying extent, equipped with 
the shoe machinery of the United States, and not only this but every- 
thing necessary for properly finishing a pair of shoes is imported from 
this coimtry. 

Every effort should be made by the American manufacturers to 
protect and strengthen the boot and shoe trade now so satisfactorily 
established on the markets of Australasia, and an attack on the 
monopoly in camel's hair and felt goods, to which reference was 
made in a previous report and which is now enjoyed by the manu- 
facturers of continental Europe, would, it is believed, be a popular 
and profitable move in that direction. 

EFFECT OF STOPPAGE OF STEAMSHIP LINE. 

The transportation facilities between the United States and Aus- 
tralia are imquestionably inadequate for the requirements of the 
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commerce of the two countries. It is particularly unfortunate at 
this stage of Australasian trade expansion that the American line 
running direct from San Francisco to Sydney has been abandoned. 
The importers and merchants of Australia generally express the sin- 
cere hope that there may be a speedy reestablishment of this com- 
mimication between the Pacific coast of the United States and the 
eastern ports of Australia, not only because it is an important factor 
in the development of American trade with the Commonwealth — 
and consequently of importance to the manufacturers and exporters 
of the United States— but for the reason that Australian business 
interests will suffer because of interrupted traffic. 

Aside from this, however, the abandonment of the line will unques- 
tionably so divert the passenger and freight traffic between the United 
States and Australia that it will be a difficult task to recover it when 
such commimication between San Francisco and Sydney is restored. 
Australian importers and merchants frequently require quick deliv- 
eries and not infrequently prefer the Pacific route, even though the 
time be not limited. The Canadian line from Vancouver is now 
practically all they have to depend upon when not shipping from 
New York, and that line will doubtless secure and hold for all time 
a large percentage of this patronage. With reasonable charges, 
satisfactory handling of cargo, and a strict adherence to the schedule 
of departures and arrivals the Canadian line now has a golden oppor- 
tunity to capture and hold the freight and passenger traffic from the 
Pacific coast to Australia. 

FOREIGN SUBSIDIES — SERVICE REQUIRED. 

Roughly speaking, the steamship lines engaged in the Australasian 
service are, according to those who are thoroughly in touch with the 
situation, heavily enough subsidized to make it a paying proposition. 
England pays the Peninsula and Oriental Line $1,800,000 for its Aus- 
tralian, Chinese, and Indian service ; the North German Lloyd receives 
$500,000 from Germany for its Australian service; the Messageries 
Maritimes receives $62Q,000 from France; the Orient-Pacific $600,000 
from Australia; the Nippon Yusen Kaisha over $250,000 from Japan; 
the Vancouver Line $330,000 from Canada and $11,000 from Fiji. 

Until its service became so disorganized as to create widespread 
dissatisfaction and protest, the Oceanic steamship line (American) 
from San Francisco to Australia received $100,000 a year from New 
Zealand, in addition to its subsidy from the American Government. 
It must be remembered, however, that the British, Continental, and 
Oriental lines in receipt of subsidies are compelled, under the terms 
of their grants, to maintain their published schedules or suffer heavy 
penalties. This insures prompt and efficient service, and enables Aus- 
tralian importers to calculate, with a reasonable degree of certainty, 
the dates on which their cargoes may be expected. 
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DBlLAYED AMERICAN SHIPMENTS. 

A large proportion of the exports from the United States to Aus- 
tralasia are shipped from New York and the freight rates compare 
favorably with those obtaining from England, Germany, or France 
to Australia and New Zealand. Complaints are. made, however, 
regarding the irregularity of the service and the absence of fixed 
schedules of sailing. Improvement in these vitally essential points 
would create widespread satisfaction among the American exporters, 
the Australasian importers, and all others interested in the main- 
tenance and development of trade between the United States and 
the great southern continent. 

In the shipment of American goods vexatious delays frequently 
occur, and they are justly regarded as a grave menace to the develop- 
ment or even maintenance of our trade with Australia. For this 
the transportation lines can not be held entirely blameless, but the 
fault lies largely with the manufacturers and exporters themselves. 
Jlither through negligence or inability to supply foreign markets, 
because of the enormous home demand, American shippers frequently 
fail to deliver goods when ordered, thereby subjecting the Austral- 
asian importer to the annoyance of delay, nonfulfillment of contract, 
and financial loss. If American exporters wish successfully to com- 
pete with the manufacturing countries represented in Australia they 
must be prepared at all times to fill orders promptly on their receipt. 
Failure to do this means a blow to the market from which it will be 
a difficult, if not a well-nigh impossible, task to recover, for the im- 
porters and merchants of Australasia will inevitably place their 
orders where they will be treated with business-like promptitude. 

MISSING PASTS OF GOODS. 

Germany owes much of her success in foreign markets to a strict 
adherence to this policy, and the same may be said of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Japan. In addition to this, few complaints 
are heard of the arrival of goods ordered from British, German, or 
Belgian manufacturers in an incomplete condition. Carelessness in 
this respect is regarded by the business men of Australia as inex- 
cusable, but unfortunately instances may be cited where only a part 
of an order sent out from the United States has reached its destina- 
tion here and the rest has followed in subsequent shipments. 

In machines and machinery especially the absence of a part or 
parts renders the whole thing practically useless until all can be 
assembled. Australia is thousands of miles from the United States, 
and the time required to send home for a missing part means a serious 
and ofttimes a disastrous delay in filling the order according to speci- 
fications. It may be said that Australian workshops might remedy 
the defect, but when a completed machine has been ordered, the pur- 
chaser demands the finished article, objecting naturally to any such 
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makeshift methods. Furthermore, it has in many instances been 
found impracticable to attempt the duplication of missing parts in 
Australian shops, even though the work might be turned out satis- 
factorily. The buyer feels that he has not received his money's worth, 
for he has not contracted for a patched-up article. 

RESIDENT AGENTS AND SUBAGENTS. 

The necessity for resident agents in Australia can not be too 
strongly emphasized. The business of several large exporting houses 
of the United States is handled in this manner in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne and their steady annual increase proves conclusively the value 
of direct representation in foreign markets. It is not absolutely 
essential that an agent for American goods in Australian trade centers 
should handle one commodity exclusively, for frequently manu- 
factures of various kinds, when they do not conflict, can be combined 
under one nxanagement with advantage to all concerned. This is 
purely a business detail, but it is safe to assume that it would be well 
worth a careful investigation by the exporters of the United States* 
with a view to placing American products on this market under Con- 
ditions that would benefit both the home manufacturer and the 
Australian consumer. 

The establishment of subagencies at the capitals of Western Aus- 
tralia, South Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania would follow, as 
a matter of course, and the business would naturally extend as the 
demand increased. Because of competent representation on the Syd- 
ney market, for instance, competition between American goods is keen, 
but good-natured and wholesome, and on the whole it may be said to 
stimulate rather than retard trade. It has not, however, been an 
easy task to introduce American goods in place of similar commodi- 
ties of English make, but price and quality will influence the Aus- 
tralian importer just as they will buyers in every foreign market, 
and they have gradually, but none the less certainly, overcome the 
conservatism or prejudices, if they may be so called, of the business 
men of the Commonwealth. 

BRIGHT COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS — ^EXPERIMENTAL ORDERS. 

Ey this it is not intended to convey the impression that the popu- 
larity of British-made articles is on the wane, but rather to suggest 
that the popularity of American-made goods is on the increase. There 
is room for both, and by pursuing the same businesslike, up-to-date 
methods that have hitherto characterized their efforts along these 
lines the importers of goods manufactured in the United States have 
every reason to expect a still more gratifying expansion in the Aus- 
tralian trade. The American manufacturer must bear in mind, how- 
ever, that it requires time to place a new commodity on that market, 
and that no immediate profitable return can be expected. The im- 
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porters and merchants have found as a rule that from the date of the 
introduction of an article to the time of its permanent establishment 
approximately three years must elapse, and during that period hard, 
conscientious work must be done to accomplish the desired end. There 
are of course exceptions to the rule, but they ojily occur where a 
newly imported article springs into immediate favor because of its 
utility, low cost, or superiority over any similar article on the market. 
The first order of an Australian importer, generally speaking, will 
be a small one for experimental purposes, and then follows a canvass 
of the trade, catering to a small population scattered over a vast area. 
This requires time, patience, and money, but when the goods have 
proved themselves satisfactory in every respect a more substantial 
order is placed, and, by the time the third year has rolled round, a 
permanent paying business has been established, which may be relied 
on steadily to increase. 

MAINTAINING A STANDARD GRADE. 

In order to further strengthen our trade relations with Australia 
it is absolutely essential that the standard of the goods be at all 
times maintained and that the quality of a consignment should never, 
under any circumstances, be inferior to the sample from which the 
purchaser selected his goods. Australian importers and merchants 
have the benefit of quotations from practically every manufacturing 
center in the world, and are consequently able to buy the goods they 
require on the most advantageous terms. With a competition so keen 
the utter absurdity of trying to foist on them an article inferior to 
that for which they have contracted is apparent, and yet frequent 
instances may be cited where just such attempts have been made. 

The inevitable result of practices of this kind is the loss of trade 
to that particular manufacturer and indirectly a serious injury to all 
Americans exporting to Australia. Whether such shipments are 
attributable to carelessness or worse is unimportant. They are ex- 
tremely harmful to the development of trade between the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Australia, and every precaution 
should be taken to send out goods when they are ordered and as they 
are ordered. 

Ul^SATISFACTORY PACKING. 

Another complaint about American methods, which may be heard 
in practically every part of Australia, is that the packing is unsatis- 
factory. In spite of the constant coaching of the Australian im- 
porters, goods arrive there in a damaged condition simply because of 
the exporter's neglect or indifference to the requests of his customers. 
The utmost care should be taken to insure the goods against mishap 
during their long journey, and yet they are frequently packed with no 
greater protection than would be afforded if the shipment were sub- 
jected to a railway haul of only a few hiuidred miles at home. 
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The additional expense of packing goods as they should be packed 
to withstand the rough usage inevitable between New York or San 
Francisco and Australian ports is so small that it certainly can not 
account for the lax methods of some of the American manufacturers. 
The managers of export departments at home presumably know how 
to pack goods for export. If they do not it might be well to replace 
them with men who do understand it. Complaints are seldom heard 
there of the arrival of goods in damaged condition from other manu- 
facturing countries and it is certainly difficult to comprehend why 
the United States has assumed such prominence in this direction. 

MARKET PREFERENCES — FUTILE ADVERTISING METHODS. 

With all commodities imported into Australia it is imperative 
that the foreign manufacturers should cater to* the whims and the 
prejudices of the market. What may be popular at home may be so 
entirely at variance with the Australian idea of a properly made 
article that American manufacturers should adopt the recommenda- 
tions of their representatives there. When changes in style or make 
are suggested it is surely unimportant whether they may, through 
American eyes, be regarded as an improvement or distinctly the 
reverse. If the Australian customers demand them it is unquestion- 
ably sound business judgment to, give them what they desire. It 
is certain that Australians will not buy what we believe they should 
buy simply because the article gives satisfaction in the United States 
or possibly because it may be of superior quality to that ordered; 
and it is equally certain that they will buy just what they want made 
up in just they way they require, irrespective of where it may be 
manufactured. 

Tons of American catalogues are destroyed every year by the cus- 
toms, author! ties of Australia for the reason that business men there 
to whom they are addressed by manufacturers and exporters of the 
United States decline to pay the duty of 3d., or 6 cents in American 
money, per pound assessed on them as advertising matter imported 
for distribution. This is a loss which can not be estimated in dollars 
and cents. Because of negligence or unfamiliarity with the tariff 
provisions of Australia these descriptive circulars, catalogues, and 
price lists generally fail to reach their destin'ation, and consequently 
all opportunity for trade, which might be obtained through their 
perusal, is lost. This useless waste of money, time, and opportunity 
can easily be avoided if American exporters who desire to circularize 
the trade will discontinue their present methods and adopt a system, 
explained in detail in a previous report, that will insure prompt 
delivery and acceptance of their printed matter. 

QUESTION OF ClffiDIT AND EXCHANGE. 

English exporters in selling to Australian dealers frequently. give 
from three to six months' credit where the buyers are regarded as 
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financially responsible, but all transactions between American export- 
ers and Australians are practically for cash, as it is seldom that over 
ten days' credit is extended. Merchants there declare that the sale of 
British and German made goods is materially increased through the 
system of credit established and maintained by the exporting houses 
of those countries, for it enables the Australian dealers to realize, 
to some extent, at least, on a consignment before it is necessary to pay 
for the merchandise. The advisability of altering their plan of 
transacting business with their Australian customers is a project 
which the American manufacturers must alone determine, for no 
suggestions on a point of such importance can improve on actual 
practical experience. 

The question of exchange is a serious one to all interested in foreign 
markets. In all export trade cost at factory, freight, insurance, and 
exchange are prime factors in successful competition, and when one 
exporting country gains an advantage in any of the four items enter- 
ing into the cost of a commoditv laid down at an Australian port 
the importer of those particular' goods, in order to secure business, 
is in a position to cut prices up to the amount saved and still make a 
fair margin of profit on the transaction. 

OVERCOMING A DISADVANTAGE. 

On shipments to Australia from London or New York the differ- 
ence in freight rates is not as a rule of sufficient importance to give 
one importer a distinct advantage over the other. The rates of 
insurance are practically the same, and it is certainly reasonable to 
assume that goods can be manufactured at as low a cost in the United 
States as in England. This leaves the question of exchange to be 
considered in transactions between the American or- British manufac- 
turer and the Australian consumer. Under the ordinary operation 
of exchange, goods purchased in London or New York by Australian 
importers must be paid for through British or American banking 
houses, as the case may be, and the cost of the transmission of funds 
is approximately 2| per cent. So far no advantage accrues to either 
of the two great commercial centers, but at this point London finds 
it possible to avoid the payment of exchange demanded by the banks 
through what is known as an exchange of documents, explained in 
detail in a previous report. 

It would obviously be impossible completely to eradicate this 2J 
per cent disadvantage under which American commodities are sold on 
that market, for our purchases of Australian produce are far less 
than those of England and naturally exchange could not be so well 
balanced by the transfer of documents. Its damaging influence 
could, however, be minimized by more liberal purchase of Australian 
raw products needed for consumption in the United States, It might 



